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LECTURES ON ANATOMY, 

AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. BOGERSON, SURGEON. 

—_ 

LECTURE V. CONCLUDED. 

But, after this detailed description, let us reduce the 
various stages of hearing to a concise and connected rela- 
tion of a structure extremely complicated, but as beautiful 
as any the mind can contemplate. 

We ee the external ear collects the vibration of sound 
as it moves in the atmosphere, with circular undulation 
from the sonorous body. From the external ear the sound 
is conveyed inwards through the external canal, a trum- 
petelike tube, to the membrane of the drum, or tympa- 
num ; it is stretched like the membrane of a drum, but is 
so sensible as to vibrate by the impulse or undulation of 
the air in the external canal. Behind the membrane of 
the drum there is a conical cavity, filled with air, commu- 
nicating with the external atmosphere by a tube leading 
to the back of the mouth and nostrils. By this provision 
the membrane is allowed to vibrate freely, and put into 
motion the chain of bones and muscles connected with it. 
The operation of these latter increases the force of sound 
from the drum, and at last they strike on the membrane 
which covers the oval hole; but at the bottom of this coni- 
cal cavity containing them are two apertures, the one of an 
oval form, and the other round. Behind these apertures 
is seated the delicate nerve of hearing, and the parts, by a 
wonderfully complicated structure of great mechanical 
ingenuity, are made to present an extensive surface for 
the dietribution of the branches and expansion of the nerve 
of hearing. This part is called the labyrinth, and we 
have seen it divided into three compartments,—the ves- 
tibule, or entrance-hall, the three semi-circular canais, 
and the cochlea, or shell. Into these compartments open 
the two apertures, each covered by membranes, the one 
giving notice by its vibrations of the approach of the true 
sounding motion made by the chain of little bones. The 
sound is now transmitted into the compartments of the 
labyrinth, through which it at once moves by shaking the 
semi-gelatinous bags, impressing on the nerve surround- 
ing them, by its trembling touch, the sensation of hearing 
which is propagated by the nerve to the brain, and sound 
is now recognised. 

Such is the mechanism of the human ear ; it is perfect; 
but it is complex. It is perfect, for we cannot help being 
astonished at the infinite varieties of its sensations. In 
the language of a philosopher, ** the ear is capable of per- 
ceiving four or five hundred variations of tone in sound, 
and probably as many different degrees of strength ; by 
combining these we have above twenty thousand simple 
sounds, that differ either in tone or strength, supposing 
every tone to be perfect. But it is to be observed, (he 
continues,) that to make a perfect tone, a great many un- 
dulations of elastic air are required, which must all be of 
equal duration and extent, and follow one another with 


time. Hence we may easily conceive a prodigious variety 
in the same tone, arising from irregularities of it occasioned 
by the constitution of the elastic medium, or its being dis- 
turbed by other motions, and from the constitution of the 
ear itself, upon which the impression is made. A flute, a 
violin, a hautboy, a French horn, may all sound the same 
tone, and be by the ear easily distinguishable. Nay, if 
twenty human voices sound the same note, and with equal 
strength, there will still be some perceptible difference. 
The same voice, while it retains its proper distinctions, 
may yet be varied many ways, by sickness or health, 
youth or age, leanness or fatness, good or bad humour. 
The same words, spoken by foreigners and natives, nay, 
by different provinces of the same nation, may be readily 
istinguished by the nerve of hearing.” 

The human nerve of hearing is perfect, and extremely 
sensitive, and the mechanism of the ear produces motions 
which it is peculiarly susceptible of perceiving; but 
this mechanism, though perfect and ingenious, is extremely 
complicated. Simplicity is the soul of science, and the 
grand aim of the mechanic. Nature has, in the lower 
grades of living creation, made the ear simple, but not 
possessing any thing near human perfection. There is, 
in the {greatly varied scale of animals, a regular grada- 
tion in the mechanical construction of the organ of hear- 
ing; but in the human ear is united all the variety of 
apparatus for communicating and preserving the sounding 
vibrations, and, along with this, the most extensive distri- 
bution of nerves to feel them. By this structure, neces- 
sarily complicated, man is endowed with the greatest 
power of receiving and distinguishing all the variety of 
simple sounds, tones, language, music, and all the various 
modifications of sounding vibrations of which the lower 
classes of animals are incapable, and receive them blunted. 
The simplest form ef the organ of hearing is a little 
sack of fluid, and on the inside the pulpy nerve of hearing 
is distributed. If the animal with this simple structure 
breathe the air, there is a membrane whose vibrations 
cause the sensation of the rierve; but, if the animal inhabit 
the waters, the organ is incased in bone or cartilage, with 
some concrete substance in contact with the nerve: the 
sounding vibrations of the water are here made on the 
bone, which communicates the tremulous motion to the 
nerve. It is obvious that this simple structure must con- 
vey a very limited knowledge of sound. As the organisa- 
tion of animals advances in the scale of creation, the 
complexity of the organ of hearing, and with it the perfec- 
tion of the sense of hearing, increase; so that we find 
simplicity in these instances is not admissible, and that 
perfection can cnly be obtained by additional mechanism, 
and a great display of ingenuity. Animals whose mecha- 
nism approaches the complex structure of the human ear, 
are most noted for the perfection of the sense of hearing; 
but man exceeds them all, and pre-eminently stands, in 
this respect as in others, the most finished living machine, 
and the most perfect model of organic mechanism. 

Sound, we have seen, is a succession of vibrations of 
bodies, and the same sonorous body gives an infinite num- 
ber of varying curves and nodes of vibrations, each of 


curve which trembles above 82 a second, as well as the 
vibration of the whole body? It is owing to that pro- 
perty of animal sensation requiring time to feel the im- 
pression. We have seen that the nerve of the eye retains 
its sensation the sixth of a moment, and if a number of lumi- 
nous points follow each other with the rapidity of six times 
a@ moment, so as not to allow the first sensation to be ex- 
hausted before the other arrives, they will give the idea of 
a continued line of light. So it is with the action of 
sounding pulses on the ear, (for sound is to the ear what 
light is to the eye ;) if the vibrations follow each other with 
the rapidity of six times a moment, they will give the 
idea of a continued sound; but if these vibrations of the 
different parts of the sonorous body are not so rapid, they 
will be heard separately from the sound of the whole sub- 
stance, and produce the harmonics of music. If these 
sounding vibrations succeed each other with moderate 
slowness, or with a rapidity less than six times a moment, 
they will produce, in proportion, the intervals of speech, 
or the interruptions of sound. As the mechanism of 
the eye and its nerve vary in their power, in different 
individuals, of perceiving luminous bodies, so do the 
mechanism and nerve of the ear cause a difference in 
facility of hearing and appreciating the innumerable 
varieties of sound. It is this property which has given 
rise to what are called musical and non-musical ears. 
Through the rude separation of anatomy from philo- 
sopby, and from the neglect of studying the laws of 
life, the learned have unnecessarily puzzled themselves 
to explain this natural occurrence; and even those 
children of fancy, the poets, have seized upon it, Shak- 
speare speaking meanly of him ‘* who hath not music in 
his soul.” It is a natural gift, depending on the living 
mechanism of the ear, and on the sensation of its netve ; 
but we have seen that all the powers which depend on the 

nervous system may be improved by culture, and perfected 
by practice; so that non-musical ears may, by perse- 
verance and attention, attain a certain degree of power to 

appreciate those regular relations of time and sound con- 

stituting music. The charm of music isas often awakened 
from early associations, as from any peculiar individual 

aptitude. How great are the effects which the Swiss airs 
have on the native Swiss, when heard far from their home 

of lofty mountains and rich valleys, where nature displays 
her scenery in all its beauty! And who is there with a 
heart so dead, and feelings so callous, that does not deem 

those modulations of sound lovely and delightful which 

have soothed his early years of infancy and childhood,— 
those sounds which flowed from a mother’s voice—her 

musical ejaculations of pleasure, or her affectionate chi- 

dings for error, or her alarmed cries for his danger ? 

The ear has the power of judging of the direction in 

which sound comes, and the intensity of sound is to this 

organ @ measure of distance. The scene contrivers at our 

theatres heighten the illusion of an approaching procession 

by letting the accompanying music be first heard from a 

closed chamber, or in a feeble tone, and afterwards by 

making it gradually louder and louder. To the audience, 

whose imagination is perhaps already excited, the proces- 








perfect regularity, and each undulation must be made up 


which has its own sound mingling with that of the whole 
substance. Why, then, does not the ear distinguish all 


sion, seeming at first at some distance, now appears gra- 
dually to advance, by the roll of the drum becoming 
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louder, and the noise of the trumpets more distinct, till 
the illusion is completed by their appearance. 

Such is the mechanism of the human ear, complex, 
beautiful, and perfect; but in addition to all external 
causes of vibration, nature has implanted in the breast of 
animals a means of producing sounding vibrations at will, 
by which are communicated and expressed all our sensa- 
tions, in the cries of fear, in the ejaculations of joy, in the 
burst of anger, in the more prolonged variety of language, 
or in the modulations of music. These machines are 
made to perform a double office, that of respiration and 
that of voice. (To be continued.) 
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PLEASING MAGNETIC EXPERIMENT. 

We remember secing a very pleasing experiment made 
many years since, when we were more in the habit of 
attending to natural philosophy than to politics; and as 
we do not recollect having seen it described in any trea- 
tise on magnetism, we shall here describe it, as an ocular 
proof of a phenomenon which might naturally have been 
expected to happen, when we reflect that all the operations 
of nature are effected by the most simple but perfect 
means Fluids of every description would proceed in 
right lines, if not diverted from their course by some ob- 
stacle which compels them to take a circuitous route. 
That the magnetic fluid is subject to the same law, which, 
as it were, compels it to perform its errand by the shortest 
cut, is beautifully rendered manifest by the following ex- 


periment. 
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A B are two small stands, upon which two magnetic 
bars (represented by the black thick lines) are laid, within 
two or Hotes inches from each other. If a few steel bullets 
are suspended from the extremities of these magnets, the 
will be kept together by the force of the magnetic fluid, 
united in a festoon, asin the sketch. It is obvious that 
the magnetic fluid, which thus connects the balls, has to 
move in a circular or circuitous route, in its passage from 
one magnet to the other; in consequence of which, if 
a piece of straight stee! or iron be placed over the magnets, 
the fluid takes the shorter passage, and the balls fall. 
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REMINISCENCES. 
—>_ 
No. 1.—SAMUEL BENTLEY. 
_—- 

The sunny summer morning of youth,—how 
quickly it has passed away! Even now it appears 
like a dream of the night, in which the sleeper has 
been holding delightful communion with those who 
once hallowed the fireside of home with a love too 
pure to be of long continuance on earth,—and from 
which he awakens but to weep, when he finds his fan- 
cied bliss an illusion. Who is there that can retravel 
the diversified wanderings of his past life—that can 
gaze on the phantasma that the mirror of memory 
presents to the mind—that can recal the music of 
the voices which once awoke gladness in the heart, 
—without finding abundant food for melancholy 


hopes which we never dreamed could prove false 
and illusive ! 

How many are there, however, who have attained 
the age of manhood without being necessitated pain- 
fully to acknowledge that disappointment has been 
plentifully mingled in the cup of their promised 
ehjoyment, and that the very gall of bitterness has 
been concealed under the garb of that which pro- 
mised to yield the most abundant gratification and 
delight? Shall we not be justified in saying that 
there are few, or even none? Let each one consult 
the record of his own hopes and fears—of his own 
joys and sorrows,—and say, whether he does not 
find a greater portion of disappointment and grief. 
Notwithstanding this, who is there that does not 
experience a kind of melancholy pleasure in the 
contemplation of te happy period of childhood, 
and wish he was again a boy? The impervious 
curtain of uncertainty is suspended over the future, 
and baffles the desire of the thousands who would 
willingly penetrate and gaze on it; but the past is 
like the pictured firmament above, on which almost 
all who have the inclination may look and gather 
wisdom. 

There are some recollections of the past which 
cling like ivy to the heart. Who is there that can 
forget the time when he knelt and lisped his even- 
ing prayer at a mother’s knee, and, ere slumber had 
closed his eyes, received a mother’s kiss, although 
many, many long years may have elapsed since that 
mother’s voice was heard by him,—and many, many 
long years since that mother’s lips had ceased to im- 
press upon his cheek the kiss of affection and of 
love? We cannot forget the time when we rose, 
with a light and joyous heart, with the little minstrel 
of the morn, and went hand in hand with the sister 
of our love into the distant woods, to pluck the lily, 
the primrose, or the violet, which was blooming in 
beauty on the banks of some gently murmuring 
stream, and to place them amid the flowing locks of 
her auburn hair! And many atime have those little 
warblers paused in the midst of their melody, when 
she was singing the touching little ballad of “ Auld 
Robin Gray,”—as if they were listening with de- 
light to the silvery tones of my sister’s voice! The 
cottagers called her“ The Lily of Bokeram ;”—truly 
was she lovely as that little flower, and, alas! almost 
as short-lived too! But, 

“ All that’s bright must fade,— 
The brightest still the fleetest; 
All that’s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest !” 
and it was even so with thee, Louisa! Where are 
now the many castles we built in the air by the as- 
sistance of the architect Hope ?—at that time we 
little thought how soon they would be in ruins. 
Hope fled away ; but by the dim and fitful light of 
Memory we still see them afar off, and thou, like 
some “ lovely apparition,” the sole habitant thereof. 

The friends of our youth, where are they? They 
are nearly all gone. When I visit the scenes of the 
past, I look around me for the “ old familiar faces” 





though profitable meditation? How many pleasant 
associations are connected with the joyous period 
of childhood, when the future appeared to the 
imagination like a garden full of the most lovely 
flowers, as if there was to be no cessation of the 
happiness we then enjoyed, no anticipation of the 
sorrow which was so soon afterwards to blight the 
beauty of those imaginary flowers—and no shadow 
of disappointment to darken the sunshine of those 


that endeared those scenes to me, but I find them 
|not; and sadly I think of the “days departed, never 
ito return!’ It was during a period of great afflic- 
ition that the following reminiscence was penned ; it 
contains but one of the many bereavements occa- 
sioned by the late war; it records not the exploits 
of a hero ; but the consequence of one imprudent 
step,—the death of a dear friend. 

| Itwasin the summer of 1813, that Samuel Bentley, 





whose parents were comfortably circumstanced in 
life, became acquainted with a few hussars, who 
were, at that time, recruiting in a small market. 
town in Yorkshire. There was something peculiarly 
attractive in the name and dress of a soldier, to a 
youth who was apt to indulge too much in the day. 
dreams of romance and chivalrous feeling ; and in 
a very short time was he resolved to become a soldier. 
Unfortuuately, the thoughtlessness of youth, together 
with its sanguine expectancy, entirely precluded all 
apprehensions of suffering on his own part, and of 
the anguish that must inevitably fill the parental 
bosoms when they should become acquainted with the 
sad truth that Samuel, their first-born and their be. 
loved son, had forsaken his home and his parents, in 
order to obtain the name of a hero by imbruing his 
hands in the blood of his fellow-creatures. One of 
the hussars, by his description of a soldier’s life, 
and the glorious prospects of distinction and reward 
which it presented, entirely won the affection of 
Samuel Bentley; his home and parents were for. 
gotten; and in a moment of great excitement and 
enthusiasm, he took that rash step which embittered 
and shortened the life of his parents, and, eventually, 
proved the source of anguish to himself—he enlisted 
for a soldier. 

It was the close of the Sabbath-day: the devotions 
of the evening had been delayed to a later hour than 
usual, in the expectation that Samuel, who was sel. 
dom absent at the time of family prayer, would make 
his appearance, and, as usual, read a psalm to intro. 
duce that delightful exercise. The Evening Hymn 
had already been sung; the psalm was ended; and, 
as I opened the door, I perceived the family kneeling 
in the act of devotion. Shortly after they had risen 
from their. knees, Mr. and Mrs. B. expressed their 
uneasiness at their son’s absence, and a presentiment 
of ill seemed to have taken possession of both, which 
they vainly endeavoured to banish. I suggested the 
probability of his having met with some friend, who 
had pressed him to remain rather later than usual, 
and indulged the hope that ere long he would return, 
and remove those distressing fears under which 
they were labouring. Hour after hour passed away; 
and it was with heavy hearts that they retired to 
rest that evening. Having been on particular terms 
of intimacy with the family for a number of years, 
and deeply lamenting their anxiety and distress, | 
called on the following day, in hopes of hearing of 
Samuel’s return; and also the removal of thos 
fears, the effects of which I had painfully witnessed 
the preceding evening. On entering the house, I 
observed two of the younger members of the family 
weeping bitterly, and I immediately asked the 
cause. “Oh, Sir,” said Lucy, “ brother Samuel has 
enlisted for a soldier, and it has nearly killed my 
mother.” “ And where is your mother, Lucy,” said 
I, anxious to administer the little consolation in my 
power. “She is in the parlour, Sir ;” and, taking 
my hand, she conducted me to the parlour door. I 
then requested her to rejoin her sister in the kitchen, 
and assured the loving little creature that I would 
endeavour to comfort her mother. 

I paused a moment—I heard a mother pouring 
out her soul in supplications for her ungrateful child, 
and, like Rachel, weeping and refusing to be com- 
forted. She was clinging in agony to the hopes of 
many years, and many a groan proclaimed how deat 
those hopes had been. There was a silence of several 
minutes, interrupted but by an occasional sigh ; the 
violence of the struggle was nearly over; and it was 
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with feelings of thankfulness that I heard that ex- 
pression of pious resignation, “ Thy will be done.” 
She had been borne down by the pressure of this 
unexpected affliction, but had heard the whispering 
of “the still small voice,” and in the extremity of 
her sorrow had experienced its upholding power. 

I entered the room. Mrs. Bentley extended her 
hand, and requested me to be seated. “We have 
lost Samuel,” said she, with a tremulous voice ; “ he 
has forgotten the love of his parents.” There was 
something so sorrowful, so touching in her looks, 
that I was entirely incapacitated from attempting 
to express the sympathy I felt ; and it was not for 
some hours afterwards that I was enabled to appear 
at my own home to request my mother to undertake 
the kindly office of comforter, for which I found 
myself so much unfitted. 

“ He has forgotten the love of his parents!” I 
shall remember the tone in which that expression 


was uttered, as long as I live; it has “haunted me 


like a passion ;” I then thought it would be im- 
possible for me to be guilty of any indiscretion that 
could cause such a sad exhibition of parental sorrow 
—has it not been otherwise? Oh! itis when death 
has stilled the beating of a mother’s heart,—when 
silence sits upon the tongue that once uttered the 
affectionate remonstrance, the tender entreaty, the 
disregarded advice, the impassioned breathing of 
prayer on our behalf,—when the film of darkness 
has glazed the eyes that once beamed on us with 
affection and joy, or were bedimmed with tears on 
account of our many wanderings from the path of 
rectitude and virtue,—when the hand is cold and 
powerless that administered to our necessities in 
sickness or in health, and toiled to supply our every 
want,—it is then that “Conscience plays the ac- 
cusing angel,” and worlds, did we but possess them, 
would we freely give, to recal the dead, but for one 
moment, to express our contrition, and receive one 
look of forgiving love! Alas! in the darkness of 
night, in the stillness of solitude, and in the terror 
of dreams, Conscience, with a fearful vividness, has 
placed before the eye the contrasted periods of child. 
heod and innocefce, and manhood and guilt, and, 
with an accusing voice, has exclaimed,—“, Look on 
this picture and on that!” Truly may I with the 
poet say,— 
«¢ What peaceful hours I once enjoyed, 
How sweet their memory still; 
But they have left an aching void, 
The world can never fill.” 

Several months elapsed ere Samuel Bentley wrote 
to his parents, to solicit their forgiveness, to acquaint 
them with his sorrow and his sufferings, and to in- 
form them where his regiment was stationed. Re- 
sentment is not of long continuance in a parent’s 
bosom ; it is but momentary, and is often succeeded 
by the softer feeling of pity. So it was with 
Samuel’s parents: many a time had his father’s 
voice faltered at the evening hour, and many a sigh 
had escaped his mother’s heart when they had prayed 
for their absent, but still dearly-loved son! 

It was not long ere ,“ the trumpet’s voice had 
roused the land,” and the regiment in which Samuel 
Bentley had enlisted was ordered to join the Allied 
troops at The crisis was now fast approach- 
ing,—the one he had long wished for. I know not 
what his feelings were on the evening that preceded 
the first day’s battle, further than what was told me 
bya comrade of his, who passed through the town 
in which I lived several months afterwards. He 








spoke to that comrade as though he did not expect 
to survive the struggle; he spoke of his home and 
his parents, as though he knew he should never see 
them again ; he knew the state in which they would 
be when they heard he had fallen, and it was anguish 
almost unbearable. The first and second day he es- 
caped unhurt ; he distinguished himself by his fear- 
lessness and bravery, and gained the applause of his 
commanding officer and fellow-soldiers. On the last 
day of the battle he received his death-wound ; he 
lingered in dreadful agony for two days, ina state of 
partial insensibility; on the third his reason re- 
turned, but for a moment, and, in exclaiming “ My 
mother !” he expired. 

The events of those three days caused many a 
vacant place at the firesides of the brave fellows who 
fell in the struggle ; and Waterloo—where the pride 
of Napoleon was humbled, and his power destroyed 
—where the laurel of victory was saturated with the 
life-blood of the thousands of heroes who perished 
in that dreadful conflict,—where the groans, and 
prayers, and curses, and agonies, of the wounded and 
dying were awfully mingled with the deafening 
thunder of the artillery,—Waterloo will long sound 
like the knell of departed happiness to those who 
have lost “ the young, the gallant, and the brave !” 

I shall pass over, in silence, the state of the Bent- 
ley family on hearing of Samuel’s death. Had he 
been at héme, where fis mother could have watched 
over him, ‘however painful it might have been to 
mark the approach of death, she would have been 
enabled to have met it with more composure ; but he 
was amongst strangers, and no mother near him— 
none to speak kindly to him in his dying hour! 
—They are nearly all gone now; father and mother 
and two sisters lie in one grave! 

My tale is told. It will be long ere T forget the 
peaceful and peace-bestowing scenes of the past ; 
the happy periods of childhood and youth, and the 
friends who made them so dear. Alas! how man 
of them have, like, summer flowers, “ withered, 
drooped, and died!”? they rejoiced in the sunshine 
but a short time, arid then there was silence,—we 
listened in‘ vain for the sound of their voices, for 
they had fled. In vai’ have we sought them on 
earth, and but'one hope remains for us now,—it is, 
that we may meet them in heaven! 


Liverpool. J. S. T. 








GHOSTS. 


Dr. Southey on Apparitions.—That such things should 
be, is probable, é priori ; and I cannot refuse assent to the 
strong evidence that such things are, nor to the common 
consent that has prevailed among all people, everywhere, 
in all ages,—a belief, indeed, which is truly Catholic in 
the widest acceptation of the word.—They who have en- 
deavoured to dispozsess the people of their old instinctive 
belief in such things, have done little service to individuals, 
and much injury. to the community. My serious belief 
amounts to this, that preternatural impressions are seme- 
times communicated to us for wise purposes; and that de- 
parted spirits are sometimes permitted to manifest them- 
selves.—Dr. Southey’s Colloquies. 

Omens.—A_ remarkable coincidence exists among all 
nations and all ages in regard to omens, dreams, and other 
superstitions. In India, we find them judging of future 
events from the croak of a raven; in our own country, 
the same thing: is done from the flight of a jay ; and in 
South America, a person who fears neither his foe nor the 
hand of the executioner will tremble at the sight of an owl. 


A Ghost Story.—We went to the Lady Honor O'Brien’s, 
a lady that went for a maid, but few belicved it; she was 
the youngest daughter of the Karl of Thomond—there we 
staid three nights; the first of which I was surprised by 
being laid in a chamber, when about one o'clock I heard 
a voice that awakened me, and I drew the curtain, and in 
the casement of the window I saw by the light of the 
moon a woman leaning into the window through the case- 
ment, in white, with red bair, and pale and ghostly com: 


eee 1g" She spoke aloud, and in a tone I had never 
heard, thrice, **a horse;”’ and then with a sigh more like 
the wind than breath, she vanished, and to me her body 
looked more like a thick cloud than substance. I was so 
much frightened that my hair stood on end, and my night 
clothes fell off. I pulled and pinched my husband, who 
never woke during the disorder I was in; but at last was 
much surprised to see me in this fright; and more so 
when I related the story, and showed him the window 
opened. Neither of us slept any more that night, but he 
entertained me with — me how much more these ap- 
paritions were usual in this country than in England; 
and we concluded the cause to be the great superstition of 
the Irish, and the want of that knowing faith which should 
defend them from the power of the devil, which he exer- 
cises among them very much. About five o’clock the 
lady of the house came to see us, saying she had not been 
in bed all night, because a eousin O’Brien of hers, whose 
ancestors had owned that house, had desired her to stay 
with him in his chamber, and that he died at two o’clock, 
and she said, ** I wish you to have had no disturbance ; 
for ’tis the custom of the place, that when any of the fa- 
mily are dying, the shape of a woman appears in the 
window every night till they be dead. This woman was, 
many ages ago, seduced by the owner of this place, 
who murdered her in his garden, and flung her into the 
river under the window; but, truly, I thought not of it 
when I lodged you here, it being the best room in the 
house.” We made little reply to her speech, but dis- 
posed ourselves to be gone suddenly.—Memoirs of Lady 
Fanshawe. 


Apparitions.—The philosophy of our age seems entirely 
to have banished the faith in apparitions which was so pre- 
valent during the last age. As Dr. Johnson remarked, 
however, it is a question which the experience of nearly 
six thousand years has not been able satisfactorily to settle. 
The following narrative, we are assured, is founded on 
fact, and is believed with implicit confidence in that part 
of Scotland where it is said to have occurred. On this 
point we can speak with perfect certainty, as we are our. 
selves well acquainted with the localities, and have no 
reason to doubt the veracity of the individual who is the 
subject of it:—Between thirty and forty years ago, a shep- 
herd in one of the southern counties oP Scotland, whilst 
— his flock on the side of a beautiful green hill 
towards gloaming, saw, or fancied he saw, a child running 
from the —_ of an enraged mother. The appearance, 
we may be sure, appalled him, and he stood for some 
time mute with terror and astonishment, and undecided 
regarding the course he ought to pursue on so momentous 
an occasion. The screams of the child pierced his ears, 
and filled his heart with agony.. No human breast could 
have beheld the innocent victim of a relentless mother’s 
unnatural rage imploring aid without emotion. The cries 
of ** Mither, dinna do’t,” rang for weeks after in his ears, 
and for some days his acquaintance observed a very per- 
ceptible change upon his appearance. Whether he had 
resolved to succour the child we have not heard, though 
we think it more: probable that, in his agitation and 
anxiety, he would meditate a retreat. At this moment 
the appearance suddenly vanished, When he came home 
he went early to bed; his friends saw he was labourin 
under some mighty anxiety, though he persisted obsti- 
nately against disclosing the cause of his suffering. A few 
days afterwards, a person traversing the same spot found a 
child lately murdered, with some large pins stuck into his 
brain. This discovery spread among the neighbourhood 
and soon reached the shepherd’s ears, who from that mo- 
ment to the present had no doubt, in his own mind, that 
he had seen the wraith of the murdered infant.* Every 
effort was made to discover the mother, but in vain, Seve- 
ral wemen were examined, but no trace of the delinquent 
could be discovered. Suspicion, no doubt, did attach to 
an individual, but nothing definitive was ever proved 
against her; and thus the most unnatural crime, and one 
of the most destructive which one member of society can 
apenas against another, passed without punishment ; 
and a wretch more cruel than Medea, animated by the 
passions of a fiend, was allowed to prowl among the haunts 
of men in undisturbed security, and, it may be, was after- 
wards united to a man of decent character, and enjoyed 
the external comforts of a Scottish matron. But within 
there must have been an agent at work to blast her happi- 
ness, and freeze her soul with horror—the harbinger of 
** the worm that dieth not.”—Glasgow Free Press, 

* (Is it not far more likely that th 
mes in the vision, and that the ‘shepherd nevusiin: ion 
the mother pursuing her child, heard its rea} Cries, and 
might have prevented the murder, had not eowardice ren- 
dered him unable to interfere? As to the sudden disappear- 
ance of the parties, it may be easily;accounted for by a rise 





or turning in the ground, which would ‘ 
his view.—Ed.] r conceal them from 




































THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 























= exmexeaiah 

The dancing wave, the deep blue sky, S asbions for fHap. 

Seem to possess aricher glow, - 

And every face is filled with joy, EVENING Dress.—A straw-coloured crape dress, over 
As if to mock my widowed woe. a gros de Naples slip to correspond. Corsage uni, cut low NARR. 
Oh! why so happy are the throng, and square, and trimmed with a falling tucker of blonde By an wry 
While I must shed the bitter tear ? de Cambray. Béret sleeve, finished en manchette, with through 
— ees —_— Ah! now I feel the reason strong: the ney oe of aye 2 — «oe riband, an Pennago 
They have net leet 0 been’ Geen pond in colour, is placed in front of the arm. e skirt poe 








HOPE, 
ie 
Hope shone in the morning 
A seraph of light, 
The rose-bud adorning 
Her forehead so bright; 


But long ere the hill top 
Noon’s radiance confest, 

While scarce had the dew-drop 
By footstep been prest; 


The rose on her forehead 
Began to grow wan, 

Its loveliness withered; 
It bloomed not again! 


And yet would she, smiling, 
A gladness assume, — 

Her votary begulling, 
With meteor-like bloom ; 


But transient th’ illusion; 
The vizor though fair, 
Was still but delusion 
To herald despair, 


And long ere the sun-beam 
Had sought its loved west, 
Had fied as a day-dream 
The too smiling guest; 


And Sol sinking slowly 
Beneath the blue wave, 
A lustre shed, holy, 
On Hope's early grave! 


Alas for the flower 

Untimely thus doomed ; 
The pride of the bower 

Searce hailed ere entombed! 


And alas for the heart 
That Hope could believe ; 
Nor dream of the part 
Assumed to deceive! 


And sorrowing confession 
That Hope aye should prove, 

But rich in profession, 

A traitor, like Love! 


Liverpool. 





SONG.—MY HUSBAND DEAR. 
——_— 
Bright glows the sun on Mersey’s wave, 
And gilds with shining gold the stream, 
And brighter faces crowd its banks, 
Who gaily bask in Pleasure's beam ; 
But darker than the shades of night 
Is this lone breast; no ray can cheer; 
For, ah! that wave, so dazzling bright, 
Has borne away my husband dear. 


Alas! how short has been our bliss; 
"Tis but a little month, to-day, 
Since first he gave the wedded kiss— 
The purest tribute Love can pay. 
Swift flew the hours; our hearts elate 
With mutual joy and love sincere; 
But these are past, for envious Fate 
Has forced away my husband dear. 


| And we'll laugh at the threats of each insolent stranger, 


The busy scene on which I gaze 
Has lost the charms it once possessed; 
The din of trade, and pleasure’s maze, 
Ill suit the heart with grief opprest ; 
I'll to some silent, calm retreat, 
And, wand’ring ’mid its peaceful sphere, 
The sacred powers of Heav'n entreat 
To shield from harm my husband dear. 
Liverpool, , D. 





DRAMAS BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


=> 

Sir Walter Scott has just published a couple of dramatic 
pieces, the ** Doom of Devergoil,” and ‘* Auchindrane, or 
the Ayrshire Tragedy.” Wehere introduce the following 
songs from the pieces. 

THE WEAPON-SHAW. 

We love the shrill trumpet, we love the drum’s rattle: 
They call us to sport, and they call us to battle; 
And old Scotland shall laugh at the threats of a stranger, 
While our comrades in pastime are comrades in danger. 


If there’s mirth in our house, ’tis our neighbour that shares it, 
If peril approach, ‘tis our neighbour that dares it; 

And when we lead off to the pipe and the tabor, 

The fair hand we press is the hand ofa neighbour. 

Thenclose yourranks, comrade:, the bands that combine them. 


Faith, friendship, and brotherhood, join’d to entwine them ; 


While our comrades in sport are our comrades in danger. 


LOVE-80NG OF THE VICTOR AT THE GAMES. 

Admire not that I gain’d the prize 
From all the village crew : 

How could I fail with hand or eyes, 
When heart and faith were true? 

And when in floods of rosy wine 
My comrades drown'd their cares, 

I thought but that thy heart was mine, 
My own leapt light as their’s. 

My brief delay then do not blame, 
Nor deem your swain untrue; 

My form but linger’d at the game, 
My soul was still with you. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—As your correspondent C. M. appears to be 
rather obfuscated, I send him a straight forward solution 
to a very simple equation. 
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Given, Sie x3=,/7, 
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By involution, 





D b 3 z 

ividing by ,/z, — = — 
v 4 27 

27x 3 


“t= ——— = 20}. 


In-C. M.'s solution we find,—‘* But if 2 had been sub- 
stituted instead of x ;"°—this is, most probably, a mistake 
of the press; it should be ** instead of ,/z.’’ 


April 2B, 1830. T. A. 
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© Here our correspondent is mistaken :—the statement was, 
“ But if x’ had been substituted instead of x,” as will be per- 


1s trimmed with a most superb flounce of blonde de Cam. 
bray, headed by a cluster of narrow roleaus of satin to core 
respond with the dress. The trimming is raised a little, a 
in the drapery style, on the left side, and adorned with 
two bouquets, each formed of a single flower, with buds 
and foliage. One of these bouquets terminates the trim. 
ming, where it is arranged in drapery; the other is placed 





































at some distance below the first. The head-dress is a cra May 201 
hat of a shade darker than the dress. The inside of the visit the hi 
brim is finished next the face, in a very novel manner, with BF cogs, [ con 
gauze riband. The crown is adorned with white feathers, ca il 
placed in-different directions, some of which pass through cellent tel 
openings made in the brim, and partially shade it. T’ top, and o 
jewellery worn with this dress should be a mixture of gold [rather wha 
and pearls. in a windir 
SECOND EvENING DRrEss.—A changeable gros de Bleu: or mor 
Naples dress ; the colours blue, shot with white. The k 
corsage is cut very low, sits close to the shape, and ia pee? 00t Kno 
ornamented in front of the bust in the fan style, with satin owever, P 
rouleaus to correspond with the dress. A trimming of [icelebrity. 
rich fringe, the head of which is composed of beade, and petty Ra 
the remaining part of chenille, goes round the bust. The bade leadir 
ceinture fastens behind in a rosette with a richly-wrought di 
gold clasp in the centre. Béret sleeve, the shortest we par’ Sme @l 
have seen. A row of fringe corresponding with that on —jow no mor 
the bosom goes round the upper edge of the hem, which ieft it desol 
is of the usual depth. Head-dress, a beret of crape cor- [iis ruins, an 
responding in colour with the skirt. This is of a perfect] ified by vis 
novel form, ornamented with two panaches of white cock’s y 
feathers, one placed over the left temple, the other at the 21st.—M. 
back of the head. A pearl ornament is fixed at the base [iBnd difficult 
of each panache. Gold neckchain, and Grecian brooch of [iis the count 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BASE IMI- 
tations of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND anp SON, 


Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, reapect- 


fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on pareesing. not to 23d.——Mat 
take any withcut being inclosed with a Pamphlet in 9 D 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Nameand Address, gapad good. 


and signed on the Label in Red. é 
“* A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d,, 7s. 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 

the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &c. 
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00d § saw Mm 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds he 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 1 ith tanks; | 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, h, close to ; 
which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producti one high 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting & littl at 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. ‘We excurs 
By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immediately Nundydro 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold er hills hi 
Winds or damp at phere; ges Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and w the bones 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief examine th 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting y we entere 


ain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 


i Wibose pha or pose em to various changes 25th.—Last 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 0 i 
and, as conducing to comfort, a A P . ce, but did 


easing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. ar 


Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
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street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. fats march it | 

row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- ight bef 

fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- ‘ ow 
nt hills, the | 





ceived by reference to the Kalcidoscope. 


liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
cine Venders throughout Europe. shes ; 








THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


strongly on my imagination the recollection of my native 
country; but I was unwell, and could not derive any 
pleasure from the contemplation of the scenes of my 











istrict, by Goot. ‘ 
through Kurnoul, part of the Cedid District, by Gooty and) tive mites: road good; face of the country pleasant ; 


younger years. During the whole of this day the sky was 
lowering and cloudy, and the wind boisterous and cold. 
May 26th.—Marched at the usual hour to Nundydroog, 


every where the people were busy preparing the ground 
¥ to receive the seed. Saw a number of large tanks on our 
right and left. Passed through Chata Baiiapore, a large 
village, having a regular fort with a moat, the whole built 
after the European manner by French engineers. The 
walls were in good order, but we saw no guns. The 
Company keep a Killedar here. He with a suitable re- 
tinue met us, and accompanied the regiment to Nundy- 
droog, a distance of more than three miles. He was pre- 
ceded by spearmen with tamtoms, native drums and fifes, 
with two or three native bugles, which kept making a 
noise till our arrival in camp. We encamped on tolerable 
ground to the eastward of the place. 

The hill fort of Nundydroog is famous in the history 
of this country from its natural and artificial strength. 
The perpendicular height of it is, I am told, 2,200 feet. 
On the eastern side it is one stupendous rock, not alto- 
gether perpendicular, but so much so that no human being 
can ascend it. The fortification was, however, breached 
from a hill to the southward of the fort when it was taken 
by storm, in Lord Cornwallis’s war, by Major Gowdie, 
now Major-General and Officer commanding the Madras 
army in chief. The extent of the hill within the fortifi- 
cation, I am told, is very considerable. It has a good 
supply of excellent water, ahd it once had a large garden 
which produced European vegetables, and even straw- 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE FROM DUBLIN TO 
LONDON. 
—_— 


Continued from page 323. 


We no sooner directed our course inland, leaving the 
‘Sold Atlantic” behind us, ‘*sinooth and smiling as a 
courtier's face,” than I quartered my curiosity upon the 
intelligent young tourist before mentioned, which he 
richly gratified by answering every inquiry I made. I 
was aware of the maritime importance of Plymouth; had 
heard of the Breakwater, Sound, &c., Whilst other sono- 
rous terms were familiar to me; so that my expectations, 
on seeing much to admire, were high. Nor was I disap- 
pointed : a more delightful day I never spent; and I felt 
regret at so soon leaving objects of such striking interest. 
Much of my information and gratification I owed to ny 
young friend, who was familiar with the place, and was 
kind enough to bear me company for the day. 

Plymouth Sound is the name of the fine and noble bay 
or haven of several miles extent, which lies in a deep na- 
tural basin on the south-western extremity of Devonshire, 
adjoining Cornwall. Its,form appears to be about half 
an oval, the base inland to the town, with a small har- 
bour at each corner of it. The first view is a large sheet 
of water, with land at a considerable distance before 
us. Proceeding, it gradually expands, having striking 
scenery on each hand. A tolerably-sized island, which 
I shall mention shortly, makes the course towards the 
town rather winding, giving great effect to the prospect 
on such a fine day as it was with us. Ultimately, the 
Sound, spreading over a large space, appears divided by a 
bold and high hill, into the two smaller bays, which, as we 
approach, are seen narrowing into rivers, and winding in- 


— 
The Traveller. 
Ava NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY IN THE YEAR 1810, 
londe By an unfrequented route, from Secunderabad to Bangalore, 
with 
eee Pennagondah, once the scat of Hindoo Kmpire, but now in 
sus ruins. Never before published. 
little, BY AN OFFICER OF A MARCHING REGIMENT. 
| with —— 
buds (Concluded from page 355.) 
trim. 
dlaced nia 
cra May 20th.—Halted this day. I conceived a wish to 
of the Pi visic the hill, but finding it very steep and difficult of ac- 
> with cess, I contented myself with viewing it through an ex- 
— cellent telescope. It has some strong buildings on the 
The top, and on the face of the hill are many pagodas, or 
f gold [rather what I took them to be, resting places. They run 
in a winding direction along the path, and are built on 
os de Hrur or more pillars. The summit is well fortified ; but I 
at do not know that there is any water. In former days, 
: satin owever, Pennagondah must have been a place of great 
ng of [aecelebrity. The situation is such as we may suppose 
» and Pi petty Rajah would choose for his strong hold. The 
The Pi oads leading to it are intricate and bad, and the country 
ought t some distance is exceedingly fertile; but its glory is 
at on fapow nomore. Its kings, priests, and inhabitants have 
which [ipeft it desolate. Pennagondah is, however, venerable in 
€ core fits ruins, and whoever travels this way will be amply gra- 
pr | ified by visiting the relics of its former grandeur. 
apr 21st.—Marched to Codapilly, seven miles; road narrow, 
e base [ind difficult to pass; jungle thick and thorny. The face 
ach : f the country hilly and sterile. Copadilly, where we en- 
rs e 


mped, is well situated at the bottom of a hill, where 

here is a good tank. To the westward saw a fine open 
=== @ountry. I suffered much this day from rheumatic pains. 
22.—-Made a short march to Paulsamoodrum ; road 
se 1mi- MMolerably good; the face of the country covered with 
ngle; encamped to the northward of the village, on the 
onfines of a large tank of water. About eleven o'clock, 
.m. we were unexpeetedly overtaken by'a heavy shower 
rain, accompanied with thunder. 













apect- 
ay 28d.—Marched at four, a.m.; tents wet and heavy ; 
dress, fapad good. A wide extended country bounded by hills; 


ssed Coodaor, a pleasant village in a tapi; saw on the 


A ft a large village fortified, joining a small hill fort; on 
thout Bie top a tall rock, resembling a tower, made a conspicu- 
a pre. [es *Ppearance. Encamped at some little distance from 
luxue MMagapilly. We marched this day upwards of 16.miles. 
which y cloudy; morning pleasant; partial showers of rain 
tiful; uring the day. 
ERS, 24.—To Warralcondah twelve miles; road tolerably 
winds Me 3 2 Many villages to the right and left, well watered 
ith tanks; encamped on the north side of Warralcon- 
h, close to a hill of some height, the north side of which 
lucing fay ne high perpendicular rock quite inaccessible; made 
ing 4 HMlittle excursion from camp, where we had a distant view 
lately fae Nundydroog, distant twenty-two miles, bounded by 
os er hills high and precipitous. On the road this day 
, and fae the bones and head of an elephant: I had not time 
relief @™® examine them, but they appeared very large. Yester- 
; and rene 
irting fey We entered the Mysore territories. 
one fag 25th.—Last night the wind blew with mischievous vio- 
ure, Bence, but did no damage. Marched at the usual hour to 


mmurneachutrum, a village lately begun under the auspices 
each. Purneah, prime minister to the Mysore Rajah. A 
dress peree tank has been lately finished, and ground laid out 
lamp, a large village. The number of settlers at present oc- 

ppied one small street only. The road from Worralcon- 
Bold- ) to this place is bad ; but we saw many tanks and some 
etley, MBrtile spots. We passed through some jungle. During 
nond- fis march it blew with the same violence as it did the 
: a ight before. The morning was cold and raw; the dis- 


berries, but is now entirely neglected. The hill is very| land. The estuary on the right belongs to the river 
difficult of access; no pains have been taken to make aj Plym, that on the left tothe Tamar. On the north bank 
road similar to that at Gooty ; perhaps it was justly con-/ of the latter is situated the Royal Dock-yards and Devon- 
sidered as a part of military policy to keep the place not! port, whilst, at some distance, Plymouth is built on the 
easily accessible. An enemy, climbing with difficulty,| tongue of land before noticed, and surrounds a small 
could be easily destroyed by those who stood high above| basin for merchant shipping, named Sutton Pool. 

him. But the objects connected with Plymouth and its splen- 
Nundydroog is the termination of a high range of hills) did harbour well deserve a more minute description ; and, 
running from north to south for about twenty miles ;| thanks to my intelligent companion, and my own ob- 
those hills are intersected by low valleys. They in general! servations, I can furnish it. Of course the Breakwater 
rise abruptly, and terminate in barren rocks. The hill! soon attracted attention. Its mere appearance disappointed 
fort is by far the loftiest and largest. A severe attack of| me at first sight. I vaguely thought I should find it a 
the rheumatism prevented my climbing it. magnificent structure towering out of the sea, and all I saw 
May 27th.—Halted. I rode in company with two other} was a stone wall or parade, rising a little above the surface 
officers to the village where Tippoo Sultaun once had/| of the water:—so far does imagination (especially when 
barracks, which are still remaining, but would make but | moved by sonorous names and vast powers and uselfulness 
uncomfortable quarters for Europeans. Here are a few | belonging to any thing) ever outstrip the reality. How- 
good bungaloes built by European officers, with some! ever, when the immense depth and massy bulk of the un- 
good gardens having fruit-trees and vines. The place is} dertaking is considered, though looking simple, yet it is no 
commanded by Ensign Lepage, and two companies of trifle to resist the swell of the Atlantic waves, lashed into 
seapoys were then doing duty on the hill. Werode through | fury by a storm, which the Breakwater has hitherto done. 

the valley, which is of considerable length, and all arable, | Its form is apparently the segment of a large circle, op- 
to a pass between the hills. The road was tolerably good. posing its convexity to the ocean, and stretching, to within 
Near the pass we observed what appeared at a distance to | a short distance on each side, across that part of Plymouth 
be a pagoda, built on pillars, and covered above. On our ' Sound. The mechanical engines and works visible show 
approach we were astonished to find this building covering ' that it is unfinished, though the work has been going on for 
a bull, cut out of a large rock. The sculpture and pro-|years. The exposed situation of the Sound to the rolling 
portion were admirable,—the size immense. Proceeding ‘of the tremendous Atlantic swell, was long and severely 
onward, a short distance, a most delightful prospect felt in the harbour, until it was resolved to construct the 

opened us. To the westward, as far as the eye could present mole or vast heap of stones. It is proposed to have 

see, acharming plain country, well watered with innu- upon it a pier and lighthouses, and it is estimated to cost 

merable tanks. In the back ground were distant hills more than a million sterling. Its length is to be nearly a 

rising like islets in the ocean. On the left Nundydroog hill, mile, and it is computed to require two millions of tons of 
rising precipitously to an awful height, on the summit of | stone, in blocks of from two to five tons each, thrown over- 

which appeared its walls; and on the face of the hill a board, and promiscuously heaped together, leaving them 

pathway, being the only road that leads to Bangalore, the to find their own base and position. It is, upon an average 

head-quarters of the sopthern division of the army, which | of depths, to be forty feet high, (ten above high water,) 

was then commanded by Major-General Warde, and thirty feet across the top, and 210 at the bottom or found: 

afterwards by Major-General Gillespie. Bangalore has ‘tion. The stones are brought from a quarry of gray marble, 

been so often described by travellers, that it is unneces- [purchased from the Duke of Bedford, for £10,000, and si- 

sary to say any thing on the subject. The cold, from the ‘tuated on the eastern shore of the Sound. More than fifty 

elevation of Nundydrovg, has laid me up with rheuma. | vessels, of a peculiar construction, have been employed 

tism, so that I here conclude my journey. in this service. On the whole this great work has been 
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conducted with great skill and despatch, and the result 
has fully answered the expectations of its projectors. At 
the end of the second year, the swell was so much broken, 
that ships of all sizes ran in and anchored behind the 
Breakwater. An immense number of ships may now ride 
here at all times in perfect security. I felt no small inte- 
rest in the gay and lively scene presented within the bay 
or sound, by innumerable vessels dotted over its surface, 
from the small pleasure-boat, ‘‘ gliding before the oar,” 
up to the stationary seventy-four, seeming at rest after her 
long active service, and all safe, as in a romantic lake, 
within the span of this magnificent curve. The finenéss 
of the day had set all in motion, every one seeming glad- 
dened by enjoyment. I never saw so many trim, smart 
sailing little skiffs filled with well-dressed persons before, 
nor any water so admirably adapted for an aquatic treat : 
broad sea expanse, without current, edged by most striking 
scenery; with Drake’s Island, intermediate, surmounted 
by a strong fortification, well bristled with cannon. For 
the first time I saw females rowing and managing boats of 
burden, plying here and there. From their number and 
tact I suppose it is an ordinary thing, I was reminded of 
the Indians, whose brutality is proved by the laborious 
degradation of their women, as well as by the cruelty they 
suffer at the hands of their husbands! 1 was not much 
pleased either at this association, or in thinking that I was 
approaching the most favoured county in England, and 
thus finding women exposed to labour and hardships, un- 
suitable to their character as man’s companion in society 
so highly civilized. Female attributes are of a tender 
character, and woman was given to man, not for toil and 
slavery, that he might live in ease, but to soothe end 
sweeten his own labour by her endearments; to give him 
a motive beyond himself for exertion, affording one of 
the strongest stimulants to his industrieus perseverance, 
by becoming dependent upon her husband, and the mother 
of his offspring. 

After passing to the right of Drake's Island, (so named 
from the renowned British Admiral, but no way remark- 
able, save from its situation and the strong battery upon its 
summit, which, with the Breakwater in front, effectually 
guard the bay from natural and artificial aggression) the 
scene is truly beautiful. The greatest breadth of the 
sound is seen with its two large horns, and the bold land 
between, whilst something of the two rivers flowing from 
them may be recognised. Scarcely any thing of Ply- 
mouth was discernible, being hidden by the central land, 
and at several miles distance. Bebind us was the island ; 
on the left, towards the south, Mount Edgecumbe rose 
with no little dignity; it isin Cornwall, and at once, from 
its summit, commands the following striking objects in 
one glorious prospect :—southerly, the Atlantic waves roll 
to its base; sweeping towards the east is the Breakwater 
and Plymouth Sound, with bleak Dartmoor in the distance ; 
northward is seen Plymouth, half embosomed in the hol- 
low of Sutton Pool, with its spires and towers; whilst, 
looking te the west, we behold Devonport, the vast Royal 
Dock-yards, and the line of battle ships lying in ordinary 
in Hamoaze Bay, as the left horn of the Sound, or the 
estuary of the River Tamor, is called. I never ascended 
the mountain, but from its situation and altitude I am 
assured it must be a rich treat to do so. 

Although we occasionally passed a first-rate at anchor, 
like one of Ossian’s warriors asleep, in moving up the 
Sound to the steam-packet station, yet I did not feel 
ashamed at the gallant figure that our steamer would cut 
upon the still water, progressing with a speed that mocked 
the languid wind slowly moving many other vessels. Even 
in the eyes of the natives the Shannon could not appear 
contemptible: I felt proud of her altogether, both for her 
bulk, figure, and action. 

We anchored at the station,(which is the hull of a large 
vessel, covered in, and serving as a warehouse,) in the right 
horn of the sound, or estuary, of the Plym, called also 
Catwater; and thence took a small boat to row: up to 
Plymouth, two miles distant. Every thing during this 





short sail conspired to make me feel happy. I was in high 
spirits;—was visiting a strange place,—every minute 
passing or meeting a pleasure party, enjoying a sail in the 
bright sunshine, with clear sparkling eyes and lovely coun- 
tenances amongst them. I saw many truly beautiful 
young females, sporting in their little green and white 
boats, like swans upon the placid element. 

The quietness and order of the Plymouth Quay, the old 
age of the boatmen, and general absence of confusion at 
landing, led me to expect that Plymouth was an old 
simple town. I had not, however, proceeded through the 
first street when I was struck with the contrast which the 
clean windows and general appearance of the houses and 
shops presented to those of Dublin. Surely the Irish do 
not know how much strangers are surprised and offended 
at their dark dungeon-looking houses, or they would, at 
least out of pride, remove what would cost only labour to 
do, Ihave never been able to explain why they deny 
themselves the cheering influence of uninterrupted sun- 
light in their houses, unless it is to screen the dirt within; 
and from having animal spirits sufficient, in their constant 
excitement by company keeping and the whiskey bottle. 

The bakers’ shops pleased me particularly, both from 
their neatness and the delicacy of the bread: it looked 
quite peculiar, with a glazed crust, and rather like 
confectionary than household food. I mention this, 
too, because it was very different to the round, clumsy, 
aslulterated, chalky rubbish sold in Dublin for bread, of 
which I was most heartily tired ; for, often had my poor 
digestive organs twinged with their contents. Dublin 
water, also, is abominable, to say nothing of the 
streaky, dim, dirty vessels out of which you drink it, 
just wiped for the occasion, perhaps by some dirty rag 
forming part of the dress of the slipper-shod servants. But 
more of this metropolis of the ‘* Gem of the Sea,”’ when 
I draw comparisons between London (from my first im- 
pressions on first visiting it) and Dublin, at the conclusion 
of this journal. 

Plymouth is not remarkable for elegance or neatness : 
the streets seemed ill laid out, irregular, narrow, and badly 
paved, with an inclination up hill, and having a serpentine, 
form. The shortness of our time precluded our stay in 
Plymouth longer than to get through it to Devonport, to 
view the Dock-yards, &c. We just caught a glimpse of 
the parish church, which appears to have seen better days, 
and to have been built in more prosperous times—for 
much of it stood in need of repairs: it isa noble structure, 
having a lofty tower, ornamented with pinnacles. My 
friend observed, that several public buildings demanded 
notice,—the theatre, and hotel adjoining, erected at « cost 
of £40,000. The former is the handsomest provincial 
theatre in England, and constructed almost entirely of 
iron: the roof, of wrought-iron bars, is sixty-four feet 
span; and there are three tiers of boxes made of cast-iron. 
A public library, on the model ofa temple at Athens, has 
recently been raised. A new market, at the expense of 
£10,000, with an open area for cattle, has also lately been 
built. A retired stillness pervaded the place, and the few 
persons in the streets appeared well dressed. The new 
part of Plymouth, through which we walked, has an air 
of tawdry flash, denoting a ‘* poor pride,” and rather the 
abodes of lodging-house keepers than of respectable 
merchants and tradesmen: the houses, lofty and broad in 
front, with few conveniences, and the walls inferior bricks, 
covered with plaster, ornamentally moulded. 

The road to Devonport (which is the more important 
place, though of recent origin,) is narrow, and very badly 
made. We passed the Citadel on the left, appearing, 
at the distance we were from it, to be a strong, extensive 
fortification, and admirably situated. We learned that its 
stores of ordnance, and other supplies for war, are fur- 
nished upon a magnificent scale. The large cannon start- 
ing out of every aperture, render its aspect not a little 
formidable. I could not help admiring the bayonet of the 
lonely sentry, occasionally darting a reflected sunbeam as 
he paced the lofty parapets of the stern and massy walls; 


indeed, the whole had a strong, but not unpleasant, effect 
upon my feelings. Moralists may reason upon the hor. 
rors of war a long time before they can strip its agents of 
their interest, more or less, in every bosom. Its source, 
like music, is in the nature of our sympathies, mysterious; 
but when the chord is touched, irresistible. Warriors, 
and their deeds in the field, have ever been objects of the 




































































most intense curiosity. When before the eye, orthe mind, sin,—I 
they excite an emotion of @ distinct character; perhaps it letters amt 
is rather pleasurable than painful; and we feel an inward ‘VY? ¥ 
desire to congratulate, honour, and encourage the brave § remark 
soldier and sailor. It may, in the eyes of humanity, be #8U28° 
nothing to the credit of mankind, that the * mightygp _ 1 ! dc 
other days,” (enshrined in the heart of every true patriot Deity pera 
of all civilized countries, whose deeds, in their brightness, § °#"°>* 
alone break through the darkness of time,) should be the it? Spirit 
“strong in battle,”—men of bold dating and invincible inherent ™ 
courage. History, sacred and profane, as well as the songy pp fF the me 
of all ages, have done little elee than record their deeds; ang ff 8° {¥"*her- 
Bonaparte and Bolivar overshadow Howard, and Raikes, jp &°'°U% for 
the founder of Sunday'schools; whilst the inventors tf ‘him BH 
printing, and of the majority of the useful arts, are, com. absurd stor 
paratively, little known. and fear est 
Several barracks, I suppose filled, with the soldiers evety deny the n¢ 
where to be seen, but'most civil and orderly, give: quite ¥° deny ¢ 
a military aspect to the neighbourhood of Devonport, 1 fq Pition of ar 
observed a great difference in their general conduct; t fy ™%% is 20s 
that of the troops generally’ quartered in. Lancashin, fy | tow to) 
There, all obedience and kindnese in every motion ; here, fy! bold #8 
except just at parade, all insolence, and often diehonenyfa 1S A! 
Indeed, who does not know that man is, natutally, boths substance, | 
coward and a tyrant; a slave to those'above him, and ond, Asa 
cruel in the use of his power over those below;— without for 
* Could great men thunder acting and 
AsJove himself does, Jove would ne'er be quiet; sensation. 
For every pelting, petty officer, matter ; bu 
Would use his heaven for thunder; nothing but thunder’ Di# spirit or 
The people of England, to me, sppear to treat militayyy 2*S¢ "8" 
men, of all ranks, with much greater respeet than they ma™ (° Present 
ceive any where else, or than they deserve in the presi U0UDd him 
day. A red coat or jacket is sufficient to give its-weanm the De 
considerable importance in oureyes. A regiment is wipe PeT™ssion, 
comed, even by Radicals themselves, in every town ot rigs St "PO" 
lage they enter; and their departure, in many instanes, So much, § 
costs tears, and throws a gloom over the place. Let the know whet} 
greatest scamp, who is shunned by every body, put afm" locline 
a red dress, and at his next visit on furlough, he will ey 4 ; 
treated with respect. The consequence of this stupijg ' ‘tbidden 
fondness for the army, supplied as it is by the idle and th 4 few ” 
vicious, are too often painful indeed. All ranks suffer, in the subject. 
every way, more or less. I have known troops, stationed - untenabl 
for a short time in a provincial town, produce indesei false; since 
bable distress: chiefly to parents, by the seduction of thei however, I 
children, —females to shame, and young men to profligas the appeara 
To this add their inselent and haughty bearing to the it miracle: it 
dustrious inhabitants, amongst whom they live in plenty, Oe but a 
and then say you wonder how thesethings are. But Joh Ke nowher 
Bull is fast learning better; and though he cannot imme fy ‘Plication) 
diately change the state of things, yet he knows and fed the apostles 
the justice of what Blackstone says regarding a standin Iwas a litt 
army, at his fireside, in the midst of peace. Southey wer 
Liverpool. (To be continued.) E.5, fy Shosts of flo 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. eneien 
[From the Liverpool Courter.) 
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nt, effect ¥> which we have at length obtained access, that to avail} We have, in another column, published some specimens 
the hor. Cor respondence “i ourselves of his how would be likely to lead to a | of ghost stories, which are quite on a par with the majority 
gents of protracted discussion on the tickle subject of the miracles | 0f such narratives ; in reference to Lady Fanshawe's tale, 
theres DISEMBODIED SPIRITS. said to have been performed subsequently to the time of | we would ask if any thing can be imagined more prepos- 
terious ; aes the Apostles,—and as such a discussion would be foreign to | terous. In the first place, why should the ghost have ap- 
Varriors, TO THE EDITOR. the nature of our work, which excludes religious and pole- | peared to Lady Fanshawe, who had no more to do with the 
ts of the $1r,—I have perused your observations on my former | mical controversy, we shall pass on briefly to comment murder committed by the former owner of the mansion 
ms wind, letter; and though I do not wish to draw you into a con-/upon certain parts of Josephus’s letter, which may be | than Josephus ? Why, then, should the woman in white 
erhaps it troversy, yet, as I think you have mistaken the tenor of | handled without any departure from the pledge we gave to | have popped her red head into Lady Fanshawe’s window; 
dee my remarks, you cannot blame me, if (in parliamentary | the readers of the Kaleidoscope in our original prospectus. | and why, in the name of all that is comical, should she 
he brave language) ‘* I rise to explain.” We shall leave the paradox of immaterial substance as | call “ for a horse,” of all things? If the poor woman 
nity, be 1st. I do not allow,—nay, I most firmly deny, that the | above our comprehension ; nor shall we offer a word about | really wanted a ride at that time of night, she ought to have 
ighty of the collateral paradox of such immaterial substance pos- | gone to the ostler at once, and not have frightened poor 


Deity permits man to behold spirits ‘* on the most childish 
occasions.’ The power to hold visible communication 
with spirits, (a power which, from his spiritual nature, is 
inherent in man,) is not thus permitted to be exercised 





~ see for the mere gratification of childish folly. I will even 
d a go further. It would, in the present state of man, be dan- 
re gerous for such indiscriminate permission to be granted 
a tohim. Hence I would ridicule, as much as yourself, the 
absurd. stories of ghosts, which superstition has adopted, 
Pie and fear established. 2nd, I do not say that because you 
8 deny the nonsensical tales of ghosts and spectres, therefore 
a you deny the power of the Deity: and 3rd. The exhi- 
a bition of an immaterial spirit, to the material organs of 
— man, is absolutely impossible. Having thus told you what 
os I allow to your opinion, permit me now to tell you what 
5 ete, ¥ hold as my own. Pee 
1onen Ist. A spirit, though distinct from matter, must be a 
; mors substance, for that which is not a substance is nothing. 


ond. As asubstance, the spirit must possess form ; for 
without form substance does not exist. And Srd. Asan 
acting and thinking substance, it must possess organs of 


matter; but still a spirit. He must therefore. possess in 
his spirit organs of sensation, suited to spiritual existence. 


— "Ey These organs, while in a material world, do not act so as 
b < to present in a visible form the ‘spiritual creatures” 
aa around him.; yet still they have a power so to act, when- 
ae ever the Deity sees fit to allow it to be exercised. Such 
ie wh permission, however, is seldom granted, and only for the 
ri most important ends, and on the most solemn occasions. 
stamens, So much, Sir, for my opinion on.this subject. I do not 
Let th know whether it is Mr. Southey’s or not, but I think (if I 
was inclined to controversy, which I am not) I could 
pe fairly bear myself out, both by common reason and that: 
a “forbidden ground,” Scripture. 
and th A few more words and I close this. letter, and with it 
Fer, in the subject. I was rather surprised to hear that Scripture 
wie is untenable. If it is untenable, it must necessarily be 
deel false; since truth may always be defended. With this, 
of thet however, I will not meddle; but.permit me to say, that 
fligasn the appearance. of spirits I by no means allow to be a 
ay miracle: it.is the operation of a regular law, seldom acted 
lent fa UPON but always in force. Yet, even were ita miracle, 
z Jou i is nowhere said in the Scripture (either expressly or by 
imme fy 'RPlication) that miracles were to cease after the days of 
1d feel the apostles; nor can such a fact be proved. And, lastly, 
anding I was a little astonished to learn that the best days of 


Southey were when he was believing the silly idea of the 
ghosts of flowers.—Here, Sir, I drop the subject, and am, 
Yours, &c, 

Blake-street, April 6, 1830. 


—————— 
GHOSTIANA. 


— 
“« Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Ye that mingle may.”—Shakspeare. 


JOSEPHUS. 


¢&@ We have for two weeks postponed the appearance 
of the foregoing letter, with the view of consulting a work 
which we thought likely to contain something which 
would strengthen our views on the subject. We find, 
however, upon reference to ‘* Middleton’s Inquiry,” to 





sensation. Now man is a spirit; clothed it is true in} 





sessing material organs, as that equally passeth our under- 
standing ; and we must on those points refer Josephus to 
our correspondent Peter, who has treated the absurdity 
after a logical, and, we think, unanswerable fashion.— 
What we meant by saying the Scripture was untenable 
ground will not bear the construction which Josephus has 
been pleased to attach to it. We spoke under the im- 
pression that it was somewhere declared in the Scriptures 
that miracles should cease after the days of the Apostles, 
and our object in consulting Mr. Middleton was to im- 
pugn the genuineness of the miracles said to have been 
wrought subsequently to that epoch. Wehavestated why 
we have forborne to avail ourselves of the powerful reason- 
ing of that writer; but we advise our correspondent to 
examine the work himself, with all the attention it 
merits. 

The last three lines of Josephus’s letter respecting Mr. 
Southey ate quite unintelligible to us, and he must, cer- 
tainly, have misunderstood the very plain opinion we ex- 
pressed respecting that writer. 

We repeat, that when Mr. Southey wrote the celebrated 
letters of Don Manuel Esperielli, and when he ridiculed the 
imposture about the resuscitation of flowers, he was in 
more perfect possession of his intellectual faculties than 
he appears to be at present; as he now seems inclined to 
give credit to those absurdities which he formerly exposed 
with such force and success; but how this assertion can 
possibly warrant the concluding passage in Josephus’s 


‘letter, we must leave that gentleman to explain. 


Josephus and the present. Mr. Southey believe that’ 
‘* preternatural impressions are sometimes communicated 
to us for wise purposes, and that departed spirits are 
sometimes permitted to manifest themselves.” These are 
Mr. Southey’s own words, as' quoted in another part of 
our publication of this day ; but this'ingenious writer has 
omitted to cite one single instance of a wise or rational 
purpose having been answered by the agency of a ghost 
which would not have been much better accomplished 
without disturbing the natural order of things, or, in other 
words, without the intervention of a-miracle ; for, whatever 
Josephus may say to the contrary, it’ is a miracle to 
render what is immaterial visible. In general, ghosts not 
only revisit the earth on the most frivolous errands, but 
they often address themselves not to the: principal’ per- 
son to whom their mission is directed, but to some 
second person, to whom they reveal ** the secrets of 
their prison-house.” Now, if people are to be half fright. 
ened out of their wits, it is very unreasonable to select any 
other but the guilty person; and we could never therefore 
reconcile it to our notions of fair play, that the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father should choose to terrify Horatio and Mar- 
cellus, in the first instance, instead of going to head- 
quarters, to communicate his mission to his own son, to 
whom he afterwards twice appeared. 

This is not iike the simplicity of nature as evinced in 
the magnetic experiment in another column of our publi- 
cation. There we find the magnetic fluid performing its 
office in the most simple and direct course’; and soit is, in 
our opinion, with all the operations of Providence, in 
which every thing is performed in so perfect a manner that 
there can be no occasion for a suspension of the laws of 
nature to accomplish what is called a special purpose, or, 
in other worde, to repair a blunder. 


Lady Fanshawe to such a degree that she was obliged to 
awaken her lord out of his sound slumber, to spend the 
rest of the night in a shivering fit ! 

Perhaps Josephus will favour us with a well-authenti- 
cated story of some ghost who has made his or her appear- 
ance for some rational purpose; and perhaps he will add 
his opinion on this point: —Would it not be more charac- 
teristic of thé wisdom and benevolence of the Deity to 
prevent a murder being committed at all, than to suspend 
the laws of nature in order to raise up a spirit to reveal the 
crime ? 

One word more about the absurdity of these ghost mis- 
sions. The spirit often leaves the tale of horror half 
revealed ; and the party to whom it has appeared is 
much more terrified than enlightened by the visitation. 
Thus, the ghost of Gaffer Thumb, after having mumbled 
some unintelligible jargon to King Arthur, exclaims, 
as he is about to vanish, **I can no more!” upon which 
that renowned monarch very sensibly replies, ‘* No 
more! Why so much? Fate, keep your secrets to your- 
self.’ Never was a more sensible remark made to a 
ghost; and nine tenths of the ** perturbed spirits” who 
revisit the glimpses of the moon, would be put to a com- 
plete nonplus if questioned in the same manner. (4 


TO JOS&PHUS. 
—<=>_ 
EX NIHILO NIHIL FIT. 





There is some one calling himself Josephus, who has 
been hard at work for the last fortnight in the Kaleido- 
scope. This Josephusis a phoenix of a fellow. He says 
there may be ** visible communication held with disem- 
bodied spirits ;” that is, with ghosts, upon certain proper 
occasions. But Josephus, alias Joseph, also denies that 
immatetial spirits, that is, ghosts, can be visible to mate- 
rial organs; now eyes are material organs, or I am much 
mistaken. How then is this visible communication to be 
managed ? ‘* Visible” means capable of being seen, but 
how can aman see without eyes? And if he had eyes, 
why then, again, eyes being material organs, and Joseph 
denying that material organs can see imma'erial things, 
how, I ask, in the name of Josephus, is visible communi. 
cation with ghosts to happen ? That visible coramuniecation 
(which means eye-sight communication) can be held with. 
out eyes is what I call a poser. Josephus, for instance, 
would say to his friend,—‘‘ I see a ghost!” His friend 
asks,—** What do you see it with? With your eyes ?”’ 
—** No,” says Josephus, ** I see without my: eyes; with- 
out my material organs.”—** And pray, Josephus, what 
is it like ?”—** Tt is like nothing; it is immaterial.”"— 
** So you see nothing with nothing,” says his friend.— 
‘* Exactly so,” says Josephus.” Well, then,” says his 
friend, ‘* I think you had better say nothing about it.”— 
But the best of it is, that Josephus threatens to drop the 
subject? What subject, Josephus? ‘* Nothing” is an 
odd subject. Only think of Josephus seeing nothing 
without any thing, then swearing he sees something, and 
when asked to describe it, he says, ** It is quite immate- 
rial ;”’ and to crown all, too, he says he'll drop the subject. 
In some of the small villages at the foot of the Alps we 
are told the people there hold sacred beings born with 





understandings of a certain cast. If Josephus be ambitious 
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of divine honours, promotion awaits him; there let him 
retire. Credite: non ludo: crudcles tollite claudum. 

Liverpool, April 11, 1830. PETER. 

P.S. Josephus asserts that ‘ every thing is possible.’ 
Let us grant this to Josephus. Surely, then, since this is 
the case, Josephus will not deny that that which is impos- 
sible is possible among the rest! Because to say that 
that which is possible is possible, is no news; I am clearly 
for the impossibilities being possible. What a mess! 


¢% Josephus will naturally be somewhat surprised to 
find the above answer to his letter in our present publica- 
tion, and we shall therefore briefly explain the enigma. 
Josephus is aware that his letter, after having been inserted 
in the type in the last Kaleidoscope but one, was displaced 
in consequence of a cause assigned in that publication in 
a note to correspondents. Peter happening to read the 
letter in the proofs, naturally concluded that it had been 
inserted, and prepared his answer accordingly.— Edit. Kal. 


” 





SHALL AND WILL. 
—_— 
“ In vitium ducit culpa fuga, si caret arte.” —Horace. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—I had a discussion yesterday with a friend of mine 
on the proper use of the auxiliaries shall and will. Asa 
means of terminating the argument, he cited John Dalton, 
of Manchester, in support of his views, and seemed asto- 
nished at my temerity in not instantly becoming all sub- 
mission. John Dalton is a very celebrated man, 80 is 
Jobn Doe, but 1 would as soon sacrifice truth at the shrine 
of the latter, as of the former. Seeing, therefore, that I 
would not submit to authority, he challenged me to lay 
the case before the public, which I consented to do through 
the medium of your amusing publication. 

It is my opinion (in which I am countenanced by able 
grammarians) that will, in the first person, signifies voli- 
tion; in the second and third, simply the future time ; 
while shall, in the first person, signifies the future, and in 
the second and third, a command, promise, or threat. **I 
shall go to Seacombe this afternoon;"* that is, if the weather 
be fine and nothing happen to prevent me. ‘I will go to 
Seacombe ;"’ it is my determination to go happen what 
will, ** You will go to London next week ;”’ that is, there is 
a probability of your going. ‘* You shall come home for 
the vacation,” says mama to her dear boy. ** You shall 
go to Bridewell,” says the Mayor to a captured vagrant. 
The promise in the one, and the threat in the other sen- 
tence are sufficiently obvious. 

I do not wish to trespass on your columns by multiply- 
ing examples; those of the second person are applicable 
to the third. I shall now have the audacity to oppose 
John Dalton's opinion, yes, even the opinion of ** John 
Dalton, of Manchester.”’ These are his words—‘* Now 
it appears to me that these verbs, shall and will, as well 
as all che rest of those called auxiliaries, constantly retain 
their proper signification in all the persons, and that signi- 
fication is the same whether they are used alone, or in con- 
junction with other verbs; that is, whether they are prin- 
cipals or auxiliaries. Shall denotes duty, obligation, ne- 
cessity, &c. snd will denotes resolution, determination, 
&c. Moreover they constantly denote presént time, as— 
** 1 shall depart ;” that is, ‘* I perceive it is my duty to 
depart,” &c. ‘* Thou shalt depart ;”’ that is, ** I perceive 
it us thy duty to depart,” &c, 

Again, 

** J will depart ;” that is, ‘* itismy willtodepart.” ‘Thou 
wilt depart ;"” chat is, ** it is thy will to depart,” &c. 

I have not copied all his examples, as they merely ring 
the changes on the above sentences. What will John 
Dalton say to the following :—** In two months I shall go 
to the Isle of Man, there I shall remain about a fortnight, 
when J shall return to Liverpool, and afterwards proceed 
towards the south ?”’ I suppose he would say, ** I perceive 
itis my duty now to go in two months’ lime, &c.”’ But there 
is neither ** duty, obligation, nor necessity” attending, as I 


| am speaking of an excursion solely of pleasure. And I think 


no person will imagine that it refers to the present time. 
** Tke unhappy man will be executed on Monday next.” 


| Surely John Dalton would not say it was the man’s will 


to be executed. No, this would be too glaring; and he 
would tell us that ** the laws willed that he should be 
hanged.” This is a figure of speech called a ** circum- 
bendibus ;” and to me it appears very like a non sequitur. 
Mark how he extricates himself from a dilemma. ‘* Thus, 
speaking as matter of course we should say, ‘ The sun will 
rise to-morrow, at half-past six o'clock ;’ here it would be 
harsh to use shall.” Would it be harsh in the mouth of 
Him who said ** Let there belight ?” In the utterance of 
man it would sound not harsh but impious; not so from 
One on whom the rising and the setting of the sun depend. 

I have already written more than I intended; 1 will 
reserve my observations for a future letter. 

For the name of John Dalton I have the highest respect ; 
he is a man perhaps unrivalled in his own walk; but I 
must and do protest against the concluding of an argu- 
ment by the citing of an authority, unless it be mutually 
agreed to submit the matter to some standard work. It 
entirely destroys ail originality of thought, and reduces 
man to the necessity of treading in the beaten track. O 
imitatores ! servum pecus. Why should we be compelled 
to think and speak as others have thought and spoken, 
for no other reason but because they have done so? I 
would wish every man to have an opinion of his own, and 
to be able to support it by argument. Let him submit 
when convinced by superiority of reasoning ; but I would 
no more succumb to authority because it 1s authority, than 
I would * worship the golden image which Nebuchadnez.- 
zar the King has set up.” T. A. 

April 21, 1830. 





MR. JOHN SMITH’S LECTURES. 

In adverting to the complete success of Mr. John 
Smith's lectures on early education, and his efforts to 
introduce Mr. Dolier’s improvements to facilitate that 
grest object, we have felt delicately circumstanced, and 

ave therefore confined ourselves to recording the com- 
mendatory testimony of our cotemporaries, rather than 
offering any opinion of our own, lest our favourable men- 
tion of Mr. Smith’s efforts might be ascribed: to an in- 
terested motive, asit is pretty well known that Mr. Dolier’s 
improvements have been brought into public notice, in 
consequence of our connexion with that gentleman. Mr. 
John Smith is now on a lecturing tour through several 
towns in Lancashire, and the following notice of his re- 
aucee in St. Helen’s is from a cotemporary print of last 
week :— 

** Lust week Mr. John Smith and Mr. Dolier made 
a visit to St. Helen's, where they delivered their de- 
servedly popular lectures. The first lecture was delivered 
on Tuesday, (April 20,) at the Raven Inn, to a large and 
highly respectable audience, and in such a pleasing and 
dignitied style as to rivet the attention of every individual 
visitor during the whole of the evening; indeed such was 
the interest taken on this gratifying occasion, that the sound 
of a pin might almost have been heard, had it happened to 
have fallen. On Thursday evening (April 22) the second 
lecture was given, and, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
state of the weather, the audience was much larger than on 
Tuesday, and, if possible, more respectable. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Smith illustrated his lecture with those very simple, 
see ingenious inventions, of which Messrs. Smith and 

olier are the authors. At the close of this meeting the 
lecturer was highly cheered by the whole of the audience ; 
after which the Rev. T. Pigot, also several other gentlemen, 
advanced to the table to congratulate Mr. Smith and his 
friend on these very important and useful discoveries ; also, 
wishing them success into whatever part of the kingdom 
ey choose to travel.” 

e have great me in stating that, in obedience to 
a highly flattering Tequisition to that effect, Mr. J. Smith 
last week gave a repetition of his lectures at St. Helen's, 
and that the attendance of the gentry of the town and 
ne‘ghbourbood was much more numerous than on the 
preceding occasion. The assembly-room was completely 
illed, and amongst the company were the Rev. Mr. Pigot 
and his family, who also attended the previous lectures. 
The remarks of the lecturer on the defects and injurious 
tendencies of the system of education too generally adopted, 





his practical details showing the incalculable advantages 





of a more perfect mode of instruction, and his exposition 


Sa) 


and explanation of the inventions of Mr. Dolier and him. 
self for facilitating the education of youth, were received 
with warm and flattering marks of, approbation by his 
numerous and respectable audience. At Prescot, also, 
the attendance at the lectures was unusually humerous, 
most of the respectable and influential inhabitants of the 
town and its vicinity being present. The Rev. Mr. Drif. 
field, vicar of Prescot, and his family, were amongst the 
company, and the splendid appearance of the assembly. 
room was heightened in no ordinary degree by the presence 
of nearly forty young ladies, from the two highly-respec,. 
able seminaries in the neighbourhood, that of Miss Bar. 
ton, and that of the Misses Swainston. We are much 
gratified in being further enabled to state, that here als 
a ae and inventions were highly approved and 
admired. 











Go Correspondents. 


Cxress.—A Prescot correspondent is informed that we have 
lately had so many applications to reply to queries on dis. 
puted points in chess, that we think we shall render an 
acceptable service to many of our readers if we publish the 
whole body of the’ laws of this noble game, as established 
by the London Chess Club. This it is our intention to d 
in our supplemental sheet; and we shall accompany the 
document with some curious and rare notices of chess, in. 
cluding a scale of the powers of the pieces; the names of 
the pieces in different languages; an article on the an’ 
quity of the game, &c. "s 

Tue American Novex was completed last week, and thu 
we have, ata very light expense, put our readers in po, 
session of a work previously unknown in England, which, 
if published in a separate volume here, would have cost 
them at least three or four shillings. It was in the same 
economical way that, in our early volumes, we published 
the whole of Geoffrey Crayon’s Sketch Book, before the 
English booksellers published it. We have in reserve two 
very interesting articles, written by the same gentleman 
who was the author ef the very clever story of the ‘ Dule 
upo’ Dun.” 

German LiTgraTuR£.—As our present volume will terminate 
in seven weeks, we think we shall reserve the “ Foundling’ 
for our Eleventh Volume, as it would be better to defer its 
appearance awhile than to divide the narrative into two 
Separate volumes, which, judging from the length of the 
Portions with which we have been favoured, would probe 
bly be the case if we were to begin the series now. <Apre 
pos—we have not been able to procure the Spanish novel, 
although we ordered a copy two or three months ago. 

EXPERIMENT WITH Ivory BaLL8.—We shall, next week, notices 
the experiments to which we last week referred, as illu» 
trative of the phenomena of elasticity. 

Soar BuBBLEs.—Since we communicated the new mode of 
inflating soap bubbles with tobacco-smoke, we have made 
an improvement in the process, which will render the er 
periment more pleasant to the ladies, and to those who dit. 
like the smell of tobacco. It is simply to fill the pipe with 
aniseed, which not only burns ag freely as tobacco, but 
is attended with a very fragrant odour. 

AUCHINDRANE.—We shall, next week, give the plot of Sit 
Walter Scott’s Drama of the Ayrshire Tragedy. 

Mars. Cappicr’s ADpREss, written expressly for recitation s 
the Liver Theatre on the evening of the performance in ald 
of the funds for establishing a permanent Night Asylum 
for the Houseless in Liverpool, shall appear in the next 
Kaleidoscope. We have been particularly requested to give 
it a place previously in the Mercury, in the hope that it may 
promote the good cause it was intended to serve. 

Tue Sigce or Liverroos.—A dramatic piece under this title, 
also from the pen of Mrs. Caddick, is now before us fot 
perusal, and, with the fair writer’s permission, we shall 
probably give the whole in the Kaleidoscope. 

SupPLEMenT.—Our next publication will contain a gratuitou 
supplement. 

Mecuanics’ Scuoot or Arts.—We shall take an early oppor 
tunity of appropriating a portion of the address of Mr. S® 
muel Hope to the mechanics, at their last half-yearly 
general meeting. It is a very sensible and useful compo 
sition, 

Music.—We assure Amateur that we have not discontinued 
our musical department, as he will find, in a short time. 
J. G.’s communication respecting the ancient Tithe Barn shall 

appear in the Mercury. 

Asses’ Mitk.—We have been obliged to defer the lamentation 
of F. until next week. . wt 
Rai_roaps.—We have in reserve fur our next an interesting 

article on this important and all-engrogaing subject. 
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